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INTRODUCTION BY ‘SOCIAL REVOLUTION' (LONDON) 


ti Marxists, Marxists, who nowadays is not a Marxist? The 'Communist' 
bureaucracies of the USSR and China, of. Yugoslavia and Cuba are Marxists. 
The followers of the late Bordiga, the SPGB and the schismatic sects of 
Trotskyists are Marxists. And, if we are to believe the hack journalists 


of Fleet Street, her Britannic Majesty's loyal Labour Party is packed full 


of Marxists, from. the constituency wards to St. James' Palace. And what 
of the man who said ‘I am not a Marxist', who admonished his followers 'to 
doubt everything'? Alas, he, like so many revolutionary thinkers, has - 
at the hands of his epigones ~ been made a god. And so ideas become ideology 
and in the end theology, replete with witch-trials and heresy-hunts. 


It is as a man, with all the faults and failings of men and not as 
an infallible being whose prescriptions for a given set of historical cir- 
cumstances are valid for all times and all situations, that John Crump asks 
us to consider Marx. And if, as Marxists, as revolutionaries, we believe. 
the working class is capable of consciously and independently organising for 
its self-emancipation and building a worldwide libertarian communist society, 
and if we direct our activity towards this end, it is as a man we must con- : 
Sider him. And we too must remember that we are human, and as such both 
TALTRE and vulnerable. 


Io- -one PA would dream of attacking a tank with a Hint lock 
musket, or of smoothing wood with a flint adze. Yet how many self-styled 
revolutionaries are working with ideas that were already outdated a century 
ago? And not only that - they cling to them like the fundamentalist Christian 
clings to his Testaments, however discredited they are in the eyes of others. 


Surely, we must see Marxism as a toolbox from which we take specific 
tools to do specific jobs. And if a tool does not measure up to a job, then 
it must be adapted or, if that is impossible, thrown away and replaced by 
something more suitabie. 


For Marx, as for every revolutionary in a non-revolutionary period, 
every activity had of necessity to be a compromise between utopia and reality 
while attempting to transform the former into the latter. It is all very 
well to criticise with the gift of hindsight the apparent contradictions in 
Marx's theory and practice. But it must be remembered that Marx's activity, 
both as a practical politician and as a sighed see gdh spanned 40 years, years 
of unparalleled changes which left no area of human life, no corner of the 
earth, untouched. At the very least Marx, as his writings on the Paris 
Commune show, was prepared to revise his theories in the light of practice 
on the part of the working class, which is a great deal more than-many of his 
self-proclaimed followers are prepared to dc. And how many of us who are 
libertarians can in all honesty ae Teng what we were saying. and đoing 10 weeks, 
let alone 10 years, ago? 


There is more than a grain of truth in John Crump's statement that 
Marx and Engels can. be identified as the theoretical leaders of the 
bourgeois revolutionary movement which culminated in the German Revolution 
of 1918. For did not Noske and Ebert see themselves as Marxists just as 
much as Kautsky and Bernstein or, for that matter, Luxemburg? 


_ But even as Social-Democracy reached. the: ‘zenith. which heralded its. 
death as a revolutionary’ force in Russia,” in “Hungary, in Germany, in F 
Italy, even in Britain, a new form of working class organisation. was | 
being forged-in the heat of struggle: the soviet or workers’ souneil 
It is to the task of building such councils that we 'proletarians' must 
now apply ourselves, for they will probably be the instruments of our 
liberation. 


Social Revolution, a group containing both Marxists and non-Marxists, 
feels that the old labels and the ideologies which gave rise to them are 
no longer pertinent and can only be harmful. We do not endorse everything 
John Crump has written, but we do feel that what he has said needed 
Saying. We therefore are publishing this pamphlet jointly with Solidarity 
(London) in the hope that it will contribute to the demystification so 
necessary if communism is to be a living reality and not an empty plati-<. 
tudé. Discussion on John Crump's ideas will be published in our discus- i 
Sion journal ‘Libertarian conmuniem”.. ie, 


SOCIAL REVOLUTION Cianaee group), January 1976. 


SOCIAL REVOLUTION LITERATURE | 


£1.50 subscription (payable to D. Barnsdale) to Box 217, la 
197 Kings Cross Road, London WC1, will. bring you all literature’: : 
as it is produced by us.up to that value: our paper SOCIAL 
REVOLUTION, our dis¢ussion' journal LIBERTARIAN COMMUNISM and 

any leaflets and pamphlets produced. You can also pick and = 
choose if you like. We'l’ send past copies free if available. 


Pamphlet available - -MARX'S EARIY WRITINGS 


Out shortly - CHINA : HOW THE WORKING CLASS IS ENSLAVED — 
| by Dick Wouters, plus other articles on China 
from a libertarian socialist THROS T. 


INTRODUCTION BY ‘'SOLIDARITY' (LONDON) 


'Solidarity' (London) is glad to participate in the joint production 
of this text. Firstly because we find it interesting and valid. Secondly 
because the joint production of texts renews a tradition which we consider 
a good one, namely that revolutionaries in different groups should at times 
Stress points on which they agree (to a greater or lesser extent) rather 
than gern eter Sa emphasise areas of disagreement. ~ : 


In Modern Capitalism and Revolution, The Fate of Marxism, History 
and: Revolution and Redefining Revolution we already-suggested the need for 


a serious reconsideration of attitudes and beliefs which many of us had 
held throughout most of our political lives. When we see very AEAT 
ideas developing elsewhere it gives us great encouragement. 


The demystification of the modern revolutionary is often a painful 
task. But it also has its lighter moments, when it appears as a sort of 


‘dance of the seven veils'. Would-be revolutionaries can, with greater or 


lesser ease, shed the illusions of social- -democracy and stalinism, of 
maoism and trotskyism, of leninism and of various, now outdated, brands of 
'left' communism. But when it comes to shedding the seventh veil. to 
criticising marxism itself, there is a great fear of political ‘nakedness’, 
a great feeling of intellectual and emotional insecurity. And yet the new 
has to be created, in order only to understand a world in constant evolu- 
tion. The discarding of what is no longer relevant is more and more 
necessary today, as marxism in practice is revealed as the ideology of 
established power, and as the religion of various. state capitalist regimes, 
concerned at all costs with a TE the productive forces’. 


. , Marxism today is too ambiguous and riaated with contradictions to 
provide any longer a meaningful philosophy of liberation. It can no longer 
conjure up a worthwhile vision of a totally new society. ` fo’ , påraphrase 
the eleventh Thesis on Feuerbach 'revolutionaries have only interpreted 
Marx, the point now is to transcend him'. 


TAKE A SUB TO SOLIDARITY 


A paper for militants - in industry and elsewhere. 


Attempts a total critique of modern society, and a 
“‘gystematic 'demystification' of its values, ideas, 

and forms of organisation. Discusses what libertarian 
revolution is all about. 


Send £2.00 to SOLIDARITY, c/o 123 Lathom Road, London E6 
to receive forthcoming issues of the paper and pamphlets 
to that value. 3 


A CONTRIBUTION TO THE CRITIQUE OF MARX 


What do we say about Lenin? We see him now as a bourgeois revolutionary 
who expressed his bourgeois aspirations by using communist terminology. This 
is not to say that Lenin represented the interests of the existing bourgeoisie 
in Russia in 1917; nor are we focusing attention on Lenin's own personal bour- 
geois social background. All that we mean when we call Lenin a ‘bourgeois 
revolutionary’ is thet he and the Bolsheviks were instrumental in building up 
capitalism in Russia following the capitalist revolution of 1917 (which includ- | 
ed the October seizure of power as one of its episodes). 


Naturally, Lenin thought of himself as a communist, and there is no 
reason to doubt that he was perfectly sincere when he said so. Yet it is easy 
enough for communists to point out numerous ways in which his practice and the 
theory from which it was derived feli far short of communism. His concept | 
of the role the working ciass was to play (or, more to the point, was not to 
play) in the revolution and his Jacobin ideas on dictatorship are just two of 
the more obvious of his deficiences when we measure him against communist stan- 
dards. As is equally well known much of what he had to say about socialism/ 
communism also indicates a peculiarly warped concept of the new society. 
The famous formulation of socialism in The Impending Catastrophe And How To 
Combat It, written in September 1917, is that "socialism is merely state- 
capitalist monopoly which is made to serve the interests of the whole seoprevét) 
~ an explicit statement that his image of socialism was a fundamentally state- 
capitalist one. Then there was the phony distinction made between ‘socialism' 
and ‘communism’ in State And Revolution, which served to give the illusion 
that this arbitrarily labelled "socialism’ was within striking distance for 
the Bolsheviks in 1917, even if ‘communism’ was not. Coupled with this went 
the often expressed assertion that “There is...absolutely no contradiction in 
principle between Soviet (that is, socialist) democracy and the exercise of 
dictatorial powers by individuals" (2). » unashamed defences of the continuing 
oppression of the opera class. | 


Of conte: thiis is all becoming rather old hat. But it is on this sort 
of evidence that our rejection of leninism rests, and it is by applying to 
Russian reality standards which can be obtained from Marx's works (or simply 
by thinking them out for yourself) that we have been able to show the Russian 
social system to be capitalist, and the leninist ideology which masks and 
justifies it to be an essentially bourgeois body of thought. It is a simple 
matter to put side by side with ceiiain quotations from Lenin's writings and 
speeches and equal number of totally contradictory ones lifted from Marx and © 
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random selection: 


Engels! texts. For. example, asa 
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Piéce-wages become, from ` 


and capitalist cheating. * (8) 


It is these- sorts- of passages which have lea us to say that Leniniam and. 
marxism are qualitatively different, that they express the interests of totally 


different revolutionary processes. 


of 
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All of this appears to be completely cut and dried, yet what has been 
gradually occuring to me is that there is a real danger of one-sidedness in the 


way in which we go about assessing leninism and marxism here. 


In other words, 


we have to be careful not to contrast leninism only with what is best in marxism. 
We have to be very careful to compare leninism with the whole of marxism, and 
not with some carefully selected and refined 'marxism' which only represents one 


side of Marx's thougat and activity. 
entire area of Mar: 
ing exposition of communism. 


I would of course agree that there is an 
c's writings which amounts to an often brilliant and penetrat- 
If we take the communist doctrine expressed in 


this section of his writings and apply it to Lenin's ideas, true enough we can 


show (as we did above) the bourgeois revolutionary nature of leninism. 


But, on 


the other hand, what happens if we take that same communist doctrine and apply 
it both to the rest of Marx's nh, FL CANES and to his overall activity as a.. 
revolutionary? How does Marx himself begin to show up then? Since I don't want 
to mince my words, I°1l say frankly that Marx then starts to look like a bour- 


geois revolutionary himself. 


More specifically, he and Engels can then be iden- 


tified as the theoretical leaders of the bourgeois revolutionary movement (social- 
democracy) which culminated in the German revolution of 1918. 
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Now, to say this is not to retract what I said above - that there is an 
“entire area of Marx's writings which amounts to an often brilliant and pen- 
etrating exposition of communism". Nor is it to deny that Marx's contributions 
to socialist theory in this area of his writings are enormously valuable and 
that we can still learn a great deal from them even today. What it is to say, 
though, is that the communist ideology which Marx developed here was a social- 
ist theory expressing an entirely different (bourgeois) political practice. 

To put it another way, the communist ideology which “Marx elaborated here was 
precisely what he himself meant by the term ‘ideology’ ~ a set of ideas which 
(even when intrinsically correct) mask rather than reveal the true nature of. 
the problem. eee ee 


The ievttculie problem whitch several generations of European radicals 
were wrestling with throughout the long vears of Marx and Engels’ political 
activity was the problem (or, rather, the series of problems) of bourgeois 
revolution. This was why there was nothing contradictory in the fact that the .... 
movement into which most of them were eventually to become organised (the `` 
Second International) should have culminated in a wave of capitalist revolutions 
which swept across Central and Eastern Europe at the end of the First World War. 
This bourgeois revolution expressed itself in a variety of guises - demands for 
German unity, Polish independence, the overthrow of tsarist autocracy in Russia, 
etc. - and one of the theoretical cores it took was ‘socialism’ or ‘marxism'. 

To the extent that this ‘socialist’ doctrine was theoreticaliy correct (i.e. 
was genuinely socialist) it was little more than a disembodied theory, having . 
no real point of contact with the problems of the day. Ultimately, this was 
precisely what some of the social-democrats came to say about it. On the other 
hand, to the extent that this doctrine did relate to the problems inherent in 
bourgeois revolution (the pressing problems of Marx and Engels‘ day), it was 
capitalist. Neediess te say, it was just this state-capitalist area of marxism 
which was eagerly taken up by social-democrats and (later) Bolsheviks alike, 
while in their hands the communist sector of Marx's thought was either ignored 
or, else estualteed foto harmless scripture. 


| ‘The: communist element within marxism could not have been anything other 
inik a ‘disembodied theory atthe. time it. wes put forward because, © in ‘the con- 

| ditions ' ofthe : nineteenth. century, communist revolution‘ was simply impossible. 
Just ħow near or far the communist: revolution is from-us- today.is not’ something 
which I will go into. here, but at: least. we can, say that, for Europe’ and’ the other 
„advanced, imdustrialised parts of the world the era of bourgeois revolutions is 
well and truly finished. Even if the prospects for a communist revolution re- 
main fairly- bleak, at least we now have. the opportunity (which Marx and Engels 
nevėr had) to engage in the wòrk of constructing a theory of communism with 
minds which are relatively uncluttered with the baggage which belongs to the 
bourgeois revolution. As we set about constructing this theory of.communism, 
many of the foundation stones from which to build it can be cut from the rich 
communist vein which runs through Marx's writings. If we want to build soundly, 
however, we need to be perfectly clear in our minds about those other sections 
of Marx's works which are fit only for the state-capitalist slag-heap. Above 
all we need to free ourselves from the sort of mystifying generalisation which 
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declares that "all attempts to deny or ‘transcend’ marxism lead logically to 
counter=revolution". (The quote comes from Revolutionary Perspectives No.l, 
. obtainable from 78 Torrisdale St.,; Glasgow S.2..) The only worthwhile comment 
is to enquire which: particular ‘marxism’ it is. that those who come ‘out with 


-> this sort.of' remark. have in mind: the marxism’ which stood for the “Abolition 


of the wage. systems", or-the 'marxism’ which declared itself for the-' ‘gallant 
. Turks"?(9,. 10) The. "marxism' which maintained that the "complete domination 


Doe tha silanated thing over man is fully manifested in money", or the ‘marxism' 


which wanted ‘'Centralization of credit in the hands of the state, by means of 
a national bank with state capital and an exclusive monopoly"? (11, 12) ` 
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This pamphiet is not intended as a systematic explanation of a new way 
of looking at Marx.: A hefty tome would be required for that. All I want to 
do. in the remaining sections is to put a tittle flesh on the skeleton of cae 

case which I have argued so far. 


It is doable to unravel the contradictions which exist within Marx's 


=: theory and practice unless one understands his morbid horror of utopianism. 


:¿ One of Marx's best points was his vision of communist society, and the passion 
© with which he clung to it throughout most of his adult life. In place of a 
society based on private property, where "my work is an alienation of my life, 
because I work in order to live, to furnish myself with the means of living" 
(13), Marx's image of a new society where "my work would be a free expression 
of my life, and therefore a free enjoyment of my life"(14) has won for his’ 
early.texts their current popularity. But the achievement of such a society 


was not (even distantly) on the horison at the time that Marx was writing 


such texts. Communism remained just as much a utopia when Marx wrote about it 

as it did in the hands of (say) Owen. No doubt it is expecting too much ‘of 

. Marx, but what was required was a cool understanding that the struggles which 
‘were in process in his day were not (even remotely) the struggle for the 

society that he was dreaming of, Even the struggles of the working class of 

his day, however heroic they might have been, could not be artificially © 

drafted into the service of communism. 


Of course, Marx was only made of flesh and blood and the urge to be` 
active.was a strong one for him and Engels. But, if they chose to be active, 


_.it was their duty as communists to make absolutely clear the difference be- 
= tween, on the one hand, the bourgecis-revolutionary and reformist working ‘class 


:. activity in which they engaged (there was no other activity worth talking of 
-for them to engage in), and on the other, the communism to which they were — 

= committed in their theory. To have failed to make this difference clear would 
have resulted in socialism being fatally confused with bourgeois revolution and 
working class reform of capitalisia. As everyone knows, this is just what did 
rrr And it happened PIRES, at least in part, to Marx and Engels. 


a I want to try to avoid. bette ERTES kere. There is a passage‘ in 
 Engels' Marx And The Neue Rheinische Zeitung where he writes: "If we did nöt 
desire that, if we Ma: not desire to take up the movement from its alréady 


or a 


existing, most advanced, actually proletarian side and push it further, then 
nothing remained for us to do but to preach communism in a little provincial 
sheet and to found a tiny sect instead of a great party in action. But we 

had already been spoilt for the role of preachers in the wilderness; we had 
studied the utopians too weil for that. We had not drafted our programme for 
that.'"(15) It is worth mentioning, just as an aside, that the phrase "take up 
the movement from its already existing, most advanced, actually proletarian 
side" is little more than bluster. There was no real proletarian class in 
Germany at the time Engels was writing about, and "most advanced" is a purely — 
relative expression. One could substitute “hopelessly backward" without doing 
any great damage to the meaning of this passage. Apart from this aside, how- 
ever, I am not arguing that Marx and Engels should have "preach(ed) communism 
jn a little provincial sheet and (ought) to (have) found(ed) a tiny sect". 

It is true that, if they had done so, it would at least have been striking a 
blow (however small and insignificant) for communism rather than against it, 
since less confusion would have been caused. But doubtless there were good 
reasons - in the sense of applying the materialist conception of history to the 
conditions in existance at that time - for their encouraging and participating 
in bourgeois revolutionary movements in 1848 and at later dates too. To put 

it another way, there were doubtlessly good reasons for their behaving as 
capitalist revolutionaries even while they remained communists on the theo- 
retical plane. To have consistently applied the materialist conception of 
history in this cold, unemotional way, however, would have required a super- 
human degree of mental toughness. Cold and unemotional though Marx and Engels 
might have been on some occasions, there was a healthy slice of romanticism in 
their characters too. Since they were men and not angels, there is nothing 

. suprising in the fact that they should have sought some escape from the tension 
that was set up between their theoretical commitment to communism and their: 
actually engaging in bourgeois revolution. This escape was nothing less than / 
kidding themselves (and most of the rest of the world too) that the bourgeois 
revolution in which they engaged was itself communist - or that at least it 
included a (non-existent) communist potential. Whatever the personal relief 
that. this. escape from reality gave to Marx and Fngels, it did Licavensesle 
kosni to: the ET cares of a correct theory of communism. 


Perhaps who has ever reac Marx with . a’ critical communist consciousness 
could deny that the criticism which wa have made of him here applies to his 
‘early: writings. The very idea that “the German proletariat” (what proletariat?) 
stood in an "excellent situation...for socialism" in 1844 is too preposterous 
to waste any time on. (16) Precisely the same goes for the notion expressed 
in the Communist Manifesto that the "Communists turn their attention chiefly to 
Germany, because that country is on the eve of a bourgeois revolution...and 
because the bourgeois revolution in Germany will be but the prelude to an im- 
mediately following proletarian revolution."(17) Interestingly enough, when 
Engels wrote many years later that "Never has a factual programme justified 
itself as well as..."the one put forward in the Manifesto, he quoted the section 
containing the above passage. (18) Wisely, howaver, he cut his quotation short 
in mid-paragraph -~ before it came to the forecast of a proletarian revolution 
in Germany! 
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Obv*ously this sort of romantic nonsense looks ridiculous in retrospect. 
Yet in itself it was not particularly damaging to communism. If this were all 
that was wrong with the position which Marx:and Engels adopted: vis-a-vis the 
revolution of 1848, it would be.quite reasonabie to say that they were guilty 
of nothing more than their enthusiasm for socialism getting the better of them. 
They imagined socialism to be a great deal nearer than it eventually turned out 
to be, and hence were mistaken only in terms of the time-scale that was likely 
to: apply to the social changes which they were predicting. Unfortunately, how- 
ever; there is more to it than this. In the Communist Manifesto and elsewhere 
we find a mixture of starry-eyed romanticism and hard- headed realism that was to 
| proves fatal. : | | 


If Marx had simply pzojected an image of communist society in the Manifesto 
and suggested that this would ba the more ov less rapid outcome of the revo- 
lution which he saw coming, this in itself wouid not have done teco much harm. 
Marx was: not too much of a realist for this however. Instead of an out-and-out 
utopian (but not particularly harmful) projection of socialism, what we gét is 
a semi-realistic recipe for state capitalism which was fraught with danger `` 
because its relation (or non-relation) to socialism was left unclear. Firstly, 
the proletariat was to take power. In the conditions of the time this was no 
more realistic than suggesting that the moon would drop out of the sky, but at 
least as an abstract and - as it were - ahistorical statement of communist 
principle, this was correct. Having taken power, though, the proletariat was- 
to exercise its rule within a continuing capitalist society. In other words, 
the proletariat, as a unified class, was to be the political master of a system 
which eongmaceliy continued to exploit it. What can be made of this? As far 
aş Marx's understanding that in the middle of the nineteenth century an immed- 
iate advance to communism was impossible, is concerned, the position he took up 
was.again realistic and correct. But to imagine that within the economi¢ system 
of capitalism, the proletariat could maintain its undivided unity and hence its 
political rule, so that a new ruling minority class would not appear, (nor the’ 
politically dispossessed bourgeoisie regain control of the state) ~ was utterly 
wishful thinking. Lastly, end for the same reason, the idea that this (sups. 
posédly proletarian administered) capitalism could peacefully and g gradualty trans- 
form itself into communism was just as mistaken (and as dangerous). a : 

Anyone who notices a similarity between the programme we have criticised 
here and the: policy: which Lenin and the Bolsheviks subjectively thought they 
were pursuing from 1917 onwards is, of course, pexfectiy right. True, there 
‘were differences between Bolshevik policy and the programme outlined in the 
Communist Manifesto... For Marx it was the working class as a whole which was the 
revolutionary actoc:.foriLenin the party. One can.criticise leninism on these 
grounds.as a throwback to Jacobinism: as Rosa Luxemburg did. But such a crit-. 
isism- is, in: the end, more or less peripheral. The whole notion of a proletarian 
-administered form of capitalism, which was comnon to Marx in:the Communist Man- 
ifesto and to Lenin in 1917, was disastrously wrong. -Lenin's concept of the 
role of the revolutionary vanguard might. well.be am additional error on top of 
this,. but. the. i a suis iE ot Leninism does. not. centie on this additional 
WROTE Se OY ere f i a | | 
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ie if some people can accept this criticism of the early Marx up to 

and including the Communist Manifesto, they will probably tell us that Marx in 
his maturity is a different kettle of fish. I do not agree with this and I 
think it is possible to prove it wrong. It is, for example, no defence of the 
mature Marx to refer to his and Engels’ joint preface to the German edition of 

: the Manifesto of 1872, where it was stated that "no special stress is laid on 
the revolutionary measures proposed at the end of section II." (19) Anyone who 
reads that preface carefully can see that what Marx and Engels were talking 
about was a change in the details of the policy they advocated, emphatically 
not a change in the principle on which that policy rested ("...the general prin- 
ciples laid down in this Manifesto are, on the whole, as correct today as ever." 
(20)). Unfortunately I do not have the time or the materiels to hand to trace 
the state-capitalist thread right the way through Marx's literary output in the 
years following 1848. However, as an illustration that state~-capitalism was 
still being advocated by Marx in his maturity - and, what is more, was being 
even more explicitly (and erroneously) identified with socialism than in the 
Manifesto - we can refer to the Critique Of The Gotha Programme of 1875. The 
Critique is worth taking up because, as with the Communist Manifesto, it also 
shows the theoretical continuity which exists between Marx and Lenin, as well 

, as the discontinuity which exists between them. 


ns, Of course, just as with the Manifesto and Marx's. earlier texts, ‘the 
Critique of the Gotha Programme contains plenty of good points. ` "Good points‘ 
here means valid statements of communist principle. As before T am ‘not disputing 
| Marx's commitment to communism as a theory in the Critique, and this commitment 
to communist theory is just what provides the theoretical discontinuity which 
exists between Marx and Lenin. One searches in vain in Lenin's writings for 
ek ani exposition of socialism which can even begin to be compared to any of the 
© ` many excellent explanations of socialism which occur. within Mark's works. Lenin 
never properly grasped what socialism was all about and normálľy seems .to have 
identified it with "proletarian-' (i.e. vanguard party, in his case) administer- 
ed state-capitalism. Not so Marx. Marx knew exactly what socialism’was. But 
in his concern to convince himself - and the world in general’ =~ that: the capit- 
alist revolutionary activity he wes engaged in had something to do with social- 
ism, he ended up presenting a proletarian-administered state-capitalist image 
of socialism alongside the correct image of socialism which is also to be found 
in his writings. It is this proletarian-administered state-capitalist image of 
socialism found in Marx as well as Lenin's texts which provides the theoretical 
continuity which exists between them, and it was. this parallel existence əf two 
distinct images of socialism within Marx's thought which also gave rise to ‘the 
formulae of the "first phase of communist society" and. the "higher phase of 


communist society" which are found in the Critique Of The Gotha —rogramme. 


Let us analyse these two “phases of communist society". The sovchi lea 
"higher phase of communist society" corresponds, in fact, to communism. At first 
glance, so too does the "first phase of communist society". The state has dis- 
appeared, the means of production have been socialised, "producers do not ex- 
change their products" any longer we are told.(21) Formaily, at any rate, the 
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"first phase of communist society" rests on these corner-stones of communism. 
Marx admits that the "first phase" suffers from "defects", that it is still 
"stamped with the birthmarks of the old society'@Qbut such admissions never 
shake. his conviction that it is still communist. What is important in Marx's 
description of the "first phase. of communist society", however, is not so much : 
what he says about it as what is left unsaid. What we. have to do is to think 
out the unspoken implications behind what Marx’ tells us ‘about his so-called | 
"first phase". bs 
toh social working day consists E te are told) of the atin ef pers: 
the individual labour hours; the individual labour time of the . | _ 
individual producer is the part of the social labour day contrib-.. 
uted by him, his share in it. He receives a certificate from: ~:~ ` 
society that he has furnished such and such an amount of Labour 
(after deducting his labour for the common fund), and with this _ 
certificate he draws from the social stock of means of consumption ` 
as much as costs the same amount of labour. The same amount of 
labour which he has given to society in one form, he receives 
back in another.''(23) 


| Formally,’ the means of production are owned communally. But, . as far as the 
‘dndividual : 23: concerned, without working he cannot consume. In order - to` 
live he has to supply his labour power in exchange for the certificate which 
enables him to eat. He is, in other words, nothing but a wage labourer; (a 
certificate labourer if you like) and will probably need quite a bit of” ‘convinc- 
> ing that his condition is PaPecanty any different to his propertyless status 
ender, capitalism. | 


3 "Producers do not exchange their products", ‘Marx tells us, but he admits 
„that "the same principle prevails as that which regulates the exchange of com- 
«,modities".(24) Equivalent amounts of labour are still in fact exchanged, only 

. in this case it is certificates which are exchanged with products... True enough, 
„ these certificates are not money ~ since they are not intended to. circulate - 
cand, exchange is supposed to be confined to relationships between the. communally 
. owned warehouses (or whatever one calls them) and the individual... Yet, even 

.. if we assume this to be so, this would still not prevent Marx's "first phase 


= Of communist society" from being a form of capitalism. The fact is, though, 
., that even these restrictions on the process of exchange could in reality be 


_, bound to occur and, whatever the intention behind the labour certificates, they 


nothing more than pious hopes. Exchange between individuals would still be 


would be bound to circulate too. The only way to prevent this, or at least to 
drive it underground, would be to devise some strict form of potietee system for 
—e exchange between individuals. i, 


awai o ihis Last point brings us on to the question of the state. . Marx's "first 
“phase ‘of communist society" would inevitably be a society well supplied with 
social tensions. As we have seen, certificate labourers (whatever the myth- 
ology employed to obscure this state of affairs) would in fact stand before the 
_means of production as a propertyless certificate earners forced to ‘sell’ their 
labour, power. The means of production would therefore confront. them as an alien 
force, From which TT. were divorced, but. to which they had tọ- submit. As far 
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as personal consumption was concerned, this would be as rigidly controlled as it 
is within existing forms of capitalism. In addition, the only way to restrict 
exchange between individuals would be to suppress it forcibly. To keep the 
tensions engendered by such a society under control, some form of policing auth- 
ority ~- employing force where necessary and defending what were in fact property 
rights would be required. One might of course suggest that no special armed 
. ‘body of men and women would be needed to do this job ~ that all would participate 
. „svin the business of policing themselves. Difficult though it might be to imagine 
A this working in practice, there would be nothing to recommend it even if we grant 
it as a possibility. It would be no more preferable to have cert -ificate labour- 
ers policing themselves than it would ‘to have them policed by a special social 
group.’ Indeed, one could say that it would be even less preferable, since the 
‘chances of workers (sorry - certificate labourers!) fighting back would be re- 
‘duced. 


No matter how insistently Marx might have applied the label "first phase 
of communist society" to this society which he described in the Critique Of The Gotha 
Programme, as soon as we examine it in any sort of depth we can see that it is 
a form of capitalism. Marx's presentation of communism is perfectly correct as 
long as he deals with it in an abstract, theoretical fashion - or as long as he 
relegates it to the distant future (the “higher phase of communist society"). 
But as soon as he tries to reiate his presentation of communism to the struggle 
he was actually engaged in, or to: what was materially possible in the latter 
: half of the nineteenth century, he -inevitably starts to reduce this ‘communism’ 
to the level of capitalism. 


Within a ‘proletarian=administered state-capitalist image of socialism of 
his own, Lenin was the last person likely to notice any inconsistencies in Marx's 
description of the "first phase of communist society". On the contrary, when 
Benin wrote his commentary on the Critique Oi The Gotha Programme in State And 
Revolution he did so entirely uncritically. But the remarkable thing about this 
section of State And Revolution is that, while Lenin accepted the basic incon- 
sistencies incorporated in Marx's treatment of the "first phase of communist 
society", having once accepted these inconsistencies he consistently thought 
them through to their conclusion in a way which Marx himself had never done.. 
Lenin thus realised what we ourselves have pointed out above, that the descrip- 
tion of the “first phase of communist society" given by Marx in the Critique Of 
The Gotha Programme means inevitably ihe “strictest control by society and by 
the state over the measure of labour and the measure of consumption". (25) 

Lenin is quite The, to point out that, once Marx's basic inconsistencies that 
‘bourgeois right' will continue to exist within communism is accepted, it con- 

sistently "follows that under communism there remains for a time not only the 

bourgeois right, but even the bourgeois state, without the bourgeoisie!"'(26) 


Naturally, anyone who has a reasonable grounding in Marx's writings can; . 
ridicule what Lenin wrote here. It is after all quite possible to sift out any 
number of bald statements that socialism and the state are incompatible, that 
there will be no state under socialism, from Marx and Engels’ texts. It is, 
however, a singularly pointless exercise to do so. Statements that the state 
is an organ of class society, that there can be no state in the classless society 
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of socialism and so on may abound in Marx and Engels' works but they belong to | 
those: sections of their writings where they were dealing with more or less ab- | 
stract socialist theory. Whenever Marx and Engels got down to suggesting con- _ 
crete solutions to the problems of the capitalist revolution they were involved. | 
in, it was an entirely different story. Socialist terminology was still em- 
ployed by them, even on these occasions, but the socialist content of their 
adeas ‘was then eclipsed by state capitalism in their desire to be ‘realistic’ 
or 'scientific'. This is what provides the theoretical continuity between Marx. 
and Lenin. When we compare the Critique of the Gotha Programme with State and 
Revolution, the most we can accuse Lenin of is having said openly and honestly 
what Marx himself had merely implied. 
* x x 

By way of summing up, I wọuld like to restate what I have already said, 
in a slightly different way. The dilemma which Marx found himself in was very 
much: the same’ as that which still confronts communists today. Marx yearned. 
for communism at a time when only capitalist struggles offered any chances of 
success in the reasonably near future. Like most present-day communists he was 
frustrated by inactivity too. The third source of tension was that he wanted to 
have done with utopianism and to be ‘scientific’. We can thus represent Marx's 
dilemma graphically by a diagram which shows Marx occupying the middle ground 
between "communism", “activity” and "science" (we could just as walt call this’ 
last factor "materialism" or "anti-utopianism”). : 


| communrsy | 


Marx wanted to close the three sides of this triangle but, in the condit- 
ions of his day, it was impossible do do this. Try as one might, only one side `- 
of the triangle could be closed. One -could ery to be an active communist ilese 


'SCTENCE' /materialism 


ACTIVITY anti-utopianism 


COMMUNISM 


'SCIENCE'/materialism 
anti-utopianism 


ACTIVITY 


but this left one open to the charge of being utopian, since one's ‘activity’ 
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was like thrashing about in a vacuum. One could be. a sclentifie coment At i.e.3- 


‘SCIENCE! 


but, since science demanded that one recognise that communism offered no pros- 
pects of anything but the very longest-term success, one was bound to be accus- 
ed of inactivity, or at least of standing aside from the mass struggles that 

were in process. Finally, one could be active and "materialist" (or ‘scientific' 
in the sense of sppr: in what Engel. | called; “the already. existing" ‘movement ) 


1e€.3* Be a aie 
ean NISM 
ACTIVITY ‘SCIENCE! | 


but = as we have seen - this could only put one's commitment to aaa at 
ears : : 

‘The answer ža this riddle is of course that: only the working clams as a 
whole, rather than individual revolutionaries, can bridge the three sides of 
this* triangle... Until workers do close this triangle, all we more or less iso- 
lated revolutionaries are stuck with this dilemma. What makes it particularly 
painful is precisely that there is no solution at the level of the isolated 
individual revolutionary (or revolutionary group). However distasteful it 
might be, in the absence of communist consciousness among the mass of the work- 
ing class, the individual revolutionary has to give up something.. The only 
choice we have is to decide which one of the three factors we have represented 
in our diagram ("communism", "activity" or “science"/"materialism'’/"anti-utop- 
ianism") we choose to abandon. Without becoming sentimental, this is the 
tragedy of anyone who desires to be a revolutionary socialist under present 
conditions = and Marx demonstrates that tragedy particularly well. 


John Crump, Tokyo. August 27, 1975. 
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